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Cover photograph: Two of the Nation's millions of children vaccinated on April 25 
as a possible protection against poliomyelitis were photographed for SCHOOL LIFE 
- They are Deborah Robinson and Marvin Miller, first-grade pupils at Oakridge Ele- 
nentary School, Arlington, Va. Dr. Dominick J. Addonizio, of Georgetown University 
Medical School and Arlington Hospital administered the vaccine to many of the 
children at Oakridge Elementary School The photograph was taken by Archie 
Hardy, photographer, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Why Have a Board of Education? : 


by Fred F. Beach, Chief, State School Administration, and Robert S. Will, Research Assistnat 


State School Administration, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


OARDSs EDLCATION are one of America s greatest co Recognizing the limitations of th dividual. the people feel that 


ence of public administration Phe tvpe no one individual is likely to have the experien ind detailed 
e to be expected from these | irds is knowledge of conditions essential to make valid policy decisior 
democracy in which we live Developed | on all educational matters his likelihood is doubly applicabl 
qdavs of our Republic t« ear out the vhen the individual Dole ike Ss a »> the exveculive ive | 
itters. thes hoards | ivé e the 1 / , 1 
{ I { ! nmen | oncerned ' } 
< ¢ ( S (,overnment solely « ( é t at discretionary power he people e1 pl » bh , wi the 
ition s schools and coll . I el é 
\ chools and data =) \ have been firmly convinced that the discret ivy | ers requires 
3.00) Y schor districts in tl nited 
63.000 local sch istricts 3 to conduct a governmental agency should not be entrusted to ai 
| } rcatior i! State institutions , , 
S wards ot edu al \| tal ! t individ la Viost powers of a ird of educator ire vested 
ned h , ron boa sand the great | } 
erned bv education |! ra i oO} the entire hoard rather tl . le member \I tives of per 
si ' s of tio e¢ ' , 
= d sai nal and politi il iin. Whict i ippeal to the individual pol 
making agent are less iltract e te the board is a whole ita 
; . i} 1 boat | educa nmeasurably more dithcult « attainment by individual nembers 
neles as their poli ! bodies by ’ , 
; = as the! I icy maki of the board Collusion is difheult when decision-maku ! 
itivelyv si I *! ) ase- t re fpoardas o " . ’ 
; all number be cS wee juires all members of the board to participate Phen, too. board 
| { al 1rit Cs Du \ rryste «7 a7 
ne pr aking bodi ul here. | , ; ictions are generally open t the publi l nee these circur 
this responsibility. there is frequent stances there is less chance for a board to abuse discretionat 
syste } lac dividua t} , 
’ and rep! ac the i li — powers that there is for an ind aqua poli \ iking agent to do so 
\ | lucation exist. there s a notal 1 
1 hoard Of education acts as a sate ward ¢ ainst the 
nange the systen 
, . ment of educatior i 6partisal Oli ICS wid Thre spo , sy P 
irizes the reasons that boards | | 
Experience has clearly shown that political considerations and 
the people over individuals as 
favoritisms ininrical to education are much more likely to he pres 
thiol 
ent when an individual is in complete control of poltevmakin 
re representative of Uv ictivities than when the same activities are controlled | i board 
ndividual policymaking age , \ Convinced that partisan politics ind the spoils system should never 
ile! epresents a yeographis al irea ind I rain a foothold mn the ir se hi oO thy people hy) ve ove rwhe ly inol 
d terests within the area than a single agent ccepted the board as the best strument for con tis ite oyil 
1} itural because the board its composed ol} 
1! hoard of education is a safe ard against needless disruptio 
> : : ] lo nd } 
rl ne Representation implies personal knowl ye ane 
. ' the continuuly of an educatione program With every chat 
rstane esultir Irom personal contact Obviously. sev 
of individual policymakit yr agent. the educational program 
pers é kely to have more direct contacts with the 
; likely to be disrupted Long-term objectives caretully laid plans 
served than a sinele agent has : 
and partially completed projects are frequently swept imide tor 
calle an make wiser and sounder policy dec new objectives new plans and new projects Such a complete 
”) ‘ j Te) ot uc or , 
tha é Tt idual can make. The board of educati change can seriously damage the meoing educational program 
j ' } ‘ rot ce . ( } al vie ) } ' 
a delibe hody is not confined to an individua ewpoint A board of edeeation. on the other hand. can meke desirable 
' | > . wesc . 
vhich migt tettered by biases and pre judice : The very act changes while retaining continuity in the ove rall progran The 
© we oe ee 
discuss ind debate within the member hip bring ul point general practice of overlappi terms for board members. with 
I > 7, Nn . hus Oo; 
lew be | the experience of any one m¢ mber. Thus, board terms of sufficient length to insure an « xperienced majority on the 
decisions may be based upon broad understandings of the prob board at all times, provides boards with the stability required to 
onfronting the var ied interests of all persons heing served keep on a steady course 
{ hoard of education provides an economical means for man 
R > Ww / 5 f agement and control ol the educational program Kee pins the 
Pp Ed State | | S : 
: cost of government to a minimum has always been a matter of 
0 [). = Oy ent of H th, | 





City Supervisors 
Discuss Educational Problems 


Special ? 


by Gertrude M. | A 


U S Department of Health 


i \PRib 4 
respaolr bole 
roentat sc Tio ! 
Preece] i ly col Uhve 
thie l; States met at the 


| lermentary Schools Sect Instruct 


J 


Oreanization. and Ss 


Othee of Education. in a mnfere 


There they exchanged information and 
view points about some ot the ost press 
ng problems they are dealu with a 


trvine to provide good educat nal oppe 


tunities for all of their childret The first 
conterence for Supervisors Klementat 
Education in Large Cities \pril 1954 
met with such enthusiasm among partici 
pating educators that the 195 nlerence 
was in reality a “request performance 
Opening the L955 ference, United 


States Commissioner of kducation Samuel 


Miller Brownell ye inted out the need for 


educators who are responsib lor the 
struction of children to keep | ising on the 
quality of education Drv the resent str 
ele to provide children with a ce t 
a good teacher. books. and he nate 
he said. it is hard for the si ol leader 
“keep his eve on the ball t ee that 
dren receive the best qualit | tt 
He called to mind that th truction of} 
children has been made dit lt by the 
rapid changes in living time 
as much as by shortage f scl buildin 
pace and teachers Not thes 
changes technological. th i] as 
well, he said 

Instructional leaders need to work hard. 
the Commissioner said, to keep themselves 


and classroom teachers * Ip-to-d ile so thal 


educational opportunities provided for chil 


dren may be “current instead f histori 


He called attention to the need for 


Increase d 


international understandit sugvesting 
that the role ot the school this respect 
be examined to see what can be done to 


Increase among our own peopl understand 
ing of the Worl ld as well as of the commun! 


ties at home. There is also need to reex 


fo 


Office of Education, 
and Welfere 


Upper Grades 


Education 


f the elementary school. he 


preservation of American 

ticularly respect fo1 the individ- 

the communication of these val- 

es to other countries. Through illustra- 
tions from his recent experiences al the 
{ NESCO meeting in Montevideo he showed 


that many countries of the free world are 


struggling to grasp the full meaning of these 


meepts nd to translate them into the proc- 
esses of the ir own societies. 
Helen Mackintosh. Chief of the Elemen 


iry Schools Section. and Elsa Schneide1 


ind Wilhelmina Hill, Specialists in the Sec- 


tion and cor hairmen ot the conterence, were 
All mem- 


Partici- 


ible for its organization. 


respol 


| 


gave assistance. 


vers of the section 
pants. who were selected by thei superin- 
tendents. were informed of the nature of the 
conference several months in advance. Ma- 
terials of instruction which had been devel 
sped in their cities and sent ahead for dis- 
play became a vital source of interest to 
educators working in similar circumstances. 
Problems which were suggested by the su- 
rvisors in corre spondence with the Office 
med the agenda for the conference. 

»blems which commanded at 


| 


tention was the following: How can super- 


sion oa irge_ citv. svstems be organized 


that the school program 


md carried or ai) 


may be well coordinated fo children, SU 


that progress from kindergarten through 
high school may be well articulated, and so 
that communication may be effective 
throughout the city, between the individual 
building and the central office, and among 


4 


staff members within large buildings? In 
volved in this discussion were matters of 
organization and assignment of duties in 
the central office. It was felt that the indi- 
vidual interests of assistant superintendents 
and both general supervisors and supervi- 
sors of special subject-matter areas some- 
times stand in the way of a well-coordinated 
program for children, and that effort ex- 
pended by the central office to secure a com- 
mon philosophy, mutual understanding. 
and good human relations would be well 
repaid. 

The largest cities (750,000 and above) 
were most concerned about this. although 
all other groups (250,000—750,000, 100.- 
000—250.000. under 100.000) also reflected 
some concern, 

(mong the 25 to 30 cities under 250,000 
the majority had a person in the central of- 
fice with the title, Director of Curriculum. 
or a similar title, with administrative au- 
thority over the entire system to coordinate 
the complete program. Supervisors work 
“under him.” with responsibility for re- 
stricted geographic or instructional areas. 
Most of the supervisors work citywide, but 
a few work in restricted geographic areas 
or designated buildings. On the average, a 
supervisol is responsible for from 200 to 
600 teachers. 

The principalship was pointed out as a 
key position in the operation of an elemen- 
tary school and in the quality of its instruc- 
tional program. In some of the cities rep- 
resented individual schools are practically 


autonomous. In these the principal is al- 





S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, addresses the opening session of the Elementary Supervisors 


Conference in the Office of Education. 


To the Commissioner's left, are left to right, Helen K. Mackintosh, 


Acting Chief, Elementary Schools Section, Office of Education; J. Dan Hull, Acting Director, Instruction, Organ- 
ization and Services Branch, and Elsa Schneider, Elementary Education Specialist, Office of Education. 
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ations betwee1 





unity. the instructic 


ils of instruction, the wel 


ress of the children. orienta 


{ 
es procurement 0 new 
t s the Dimprovement of all 
H ervisory staff can he the 
the responsibilities of his 
uch attention Practically 
of tl ferees considered it important 
to select the principalship one who has 
had broad training and experience in ele 
ental ication. and who has demon- 
strated that he has ability for leadership 
ind fo1 stration Several cities have 
plans te e new principals a good intro 
duction to their jobs. One system sets the 
selected incipal free from teaching 6 
eek re school is out. He spends one 
lull a each department of the central 
fhiee | weeks internship with a suc 
| cesstu pal i school similar to his 
\nother selects the prin ipal early in the 
ir preceding assumption of duties, and 
helps ike a self-development plan for 
+ he Others have demonstrations and 
discuss} s jor prospective and heginning 
I pa yn-the-job. it was found 
that ties provide ways to come to 
ethe i] groups to study and discuss 
hat es a good instructional pro 
ran he largest cities. study groups 
ire fror ographic areas (sometimes dis 
cts ity Supervisors are some 
es Il ed to meet with principals, and 
od ers occasionally demonstrate 
; wr th stay for discussion. Thess 
conte ire sometimes held within 
scn ifter school. or before school 
pens in the tall: sometimes an extended 
! works} f several days is planned for 
cle rat s. examination of materials. 
and dis sions leading to better unde 
tanding of a good school program. 
Working on committees which are re 
sing tl rriculum was considered valu- 
ible ex for principals, although one 
rincly ittended the conference hu 
noroeu njected the thought that some 
, principals receive so much of this valuable 
experience that it interferes with thei 
idministration of the local school, while 
| others are deprived of it. 


There seemed to be unanimous feeling 


that principals cannot do the total job ex- 


pected of them in the school without ade 











help 


\n assistant prin- 


quate help Full-time clerical was 


agreed to be a “must.” 


cipal was recommended for a school of ap 


children. and a 
well for 


considered i 


proximately 600—1,000 


curriculum consultant as schools 


of more than 1.000 It was 


rood plan to release some good teachers 


from teaching duties for 2 or 3 years to 
serve as “helping-teachers,” especially to 


work teachers. 

The work of supervisors. they felt 
be as 
request of principals, and thei 
should be « 


dator\ 


with new 
=hould 
much “on-call” as possible, at the 
services 
than mar 


onsultative rather 


As a wav to increase communication. 


school bulletins were considered etlective 
if they are not so numerous or detailed 
that readine them becomes an additional 


burden to principals and teachers who are 
already too busy \ circular written by 
principals for principals is used in on 
citv: another uses a school! district bulletin 


to which supervisors, principals, and 


the elementary and secondary 
Other 


re staff meetings. 


teachers of 


schools contribute. means men 


tioned we curriculum com 


mittees and councils which represent hoth 


elementary and secondary schools. em- 
ployees coun ils. sf hool-communits coun 
cils, and newspaper, radio and r\ 
propral 


Should ( hildren bye groupe d along ability 


lines for educational 


purposes ¢ Viost ot 


the educators present favored grouping 
children heterogeneously insofar as this is 
possible, but with classes of reasonable size 
and consultative help for the teachers s« 


that opportunities and materials might be 





One of the discussion groups during the Elementary Supervisors Conference 

















interests and 


well-designed to challenge the 
needs of all children in the school 
school 
dered an important factor in the progress 


Although the 


favored at least 6 


meet the 


was con 


Ihe entrance ive nto 
of children through school 
CO ensu ot the roup 
int gt ice one entrance ages 


years tor entry 


in the cities represented range from 9.0 to 6 
In practice The question was raised as to 
whether too early entrance might be respon 
ible in part for children’s difhiculty in read 
ing in later childhood Lhough there is no 
research to throw light on the matter. there 
was conviction that too early entrance do 
children no good Ihe Ofhee of Eduea 
tion will make a preliminary report soor 
i study which the staff is making of 
entrance ages into schools Some facts 


vere collected at this conference 


lethods of reportins to parents about the 
progress ol their children was a center of 
oreat interest Conhdenes was expressed 


unanimously in parent-teacher 


i 
mutual 


conterences as a way ot securin 
inderstanding and trust Letters and re 
port cards were thought useful and pe rhapes 


ellectiveness to 
Children 


j 
conrerences 


necessary but ndary in 


person-to-person consultation 


irc someL_imes ine luded im the 


| ; 
ind frequently have opportunity to evatu 


ate their own work and behavior 


The rapid-fire 
method 


question and answe!l 
ke eT) 


listening to find out what the cities repre 


doing and thinking brought out 


used at this cor ference. the 
sented were 
nanv other professional interests. 
them: How do you secure enough teachers: 


How de 


among 


, 


you orient your new teachers 


(Continued or nage J95) 





Geiger Counters to Scholarships and Fellowships 


Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 


by Theresa Wilkins 


HEN more that 
was discovered in 
ther incentive is COLES ! ure 


vestward trek whicl trutl Luset 


uthful lL nited State 


stretch “Trom sea to sh bod 


rospecting for gold 

ran occasional Hol 

citement that grip 

ot te trike it rich thi 

ew and fabulous gold lar 

nines The mage 

nether im pitchblend 

rado. the Belgian Cor { ( 
hovVakia. or in stock 
lhe scientist use if 

cintiilometer to searcl t ul 

( ranium ber 


thie headphone of the 


crentist can tell wher 


nd. depending upon t { 
it how mueh (¥ 
ed tor other pur 
raniur They ma 
the speed of life proce 
inl Ih ! 
through pay F 
h Lal tel 
ty 
{ | I 
larshiy i 
t! irt 
| vent ; 
raduat 
tthe 
} er quart 1] 
ita doze bee 
thre ti et rele 
lent boi int 
iduation Parents U stand 
by school graduates a b ite 
urprised that it is necessa , re 


vossibility of obtainin ’ 


lerably several months r i 
fore eradu ition Rum ! | mctarmn 
scholarships and of federally sponsore 


rrants serve to add to the i ( { 


biG 


Research Assistant 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


is hay the competence and 


earn all expenses incident to 


a college Loan funds are reported 
Y | lant. but rarely are they avail 
ning college students. Lhe 
e advanced college student although 
ins s often unwilling to 
lt bel re his occupational ca 
Financial assistance in the 
irships ind fell wships Is 
is tilable ilthough 
" the amount or with the free 


| n institution or curriculun 

( ‘ I ioht desire 
| he r sources of financial assistance 
tudent ‘rraduate and unde 
vernment. toundations, u 
! other agencies and individuals 
( yurces nelude foreigy 
| ( State nd local foundations in 
ints——F ord. Rockefeller, Cat 
Luke Kellog: Commonwealth 
Kove hich customarily operate through 
nd the smaller ones which 
ninister grants directly \ 
dustrial corporations that have 
the aid of higher education in 
el eal ire Bethlehem Steel. Colum- 
Broadcast 
Motor General Electric. 


Motors. Gulf. Mobile and Ohio Railroad 


Svstem. Du Pont. Ford 


General 


Rad ( poration of America, Standard 
() { India Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
on Carbide. United States Steel, and 
West house Electris Other agencies art 
issociations, fraternal organi- 
! ns. re us groups and the institu 

= the elves 


Governmental Sources 
\n example of scholarship aid available 
1 foreign government is the program 
Marshall scholarships offered by Great 


Britain. the announcement of which states 


velve Marshall scholarships at British 


iniversities are offered vearly by the British 


(;overnment to United States graduate stu 


dents. The awards are an expression of the 
l nited Kingdom's gratitude for the gene 
ous and farsighted program for European 
recovery and are made to students of either 
sex. who must be citizens of the United 
States. Candidates must be graduates of a 
degree-granting college or university of the 
l nited States.” 

Current Federal activities in higher edu 
cational fall roughly into the following cat 
egories: 

(1) aid to special groups of individuals 


such as veterans 


» 


) aid to individuals for study in Spe 
cial fields. such as military science: 


>) aid to individuals for study (in non 


spe ified fields to promote some pol 
icy of the Government. such as_ the 
cle velopment of international good will 
!) annual grants to particular institu 
tions for special purposes such as 
agricultural education iF the land 
9rant institutions: and 
>) grants and contracts for research. 
including funds for the construction of 
research facilities, in certain fields. 
such as the physical sciences 
Last July therConeress enacted the Vo 
cational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 ( Publi 
| iw 56D. 83d Congress). designed to carry 
out the President's recommendation to 
strengthen and substantially expand the 
Nation's resources for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped people. At present grants are 
being awarded to institutions offering grad- 
uate training in rehabilitation counseling. 
counseling psychology, vocational counsel 
ing. social work (including specialization in 
social work). and undergraduate training 
in physical and occupational therapy 
Through these grants, research fellowships. 
Federal Scholarship ar } owship Programs 
and Other Government A to Students. A report 
prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of 


ti 
ihe 


Library of Congress. Printed for the use of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel 
fare Washington, D. ¢ U'. S. Government Print 


ing Othe e. 1950 
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a pM stdoctorate itt avai 
iwarded to students 


Rehabilitation 


dat f the trainin eC} 

{ t he training pr i f 
UV sts of participati ters 
research fell wships 


1 directly trom the Ofhece of 


Lhe { quirements of these train 

ch opportunities are similar 

tT e older program of the Na 

il S e | dation except that for 

tf ir no deadline for the receipt 

7 s has been set and no age limit 
ha stabliched 

enera scholarship or tel 

s| ram financed by the Federal 

Go\ Opinion is sharply divided 

e school of thought holding 


that responsibilitv of the Federal 
C4 I t to equalize educational] Oppo! 
ther that education is the fun 
State and the danger of Federal 
be inherent in Federal sup 
ent need for a solution to 
prol | shortages at the elementary 
schos f has reduced to a place ot minor 
nterest t ruestion of the needs of students 
I er education 
wo-t ds of the States have made pro- 
sion for some kind of scholarship aid. 
Phe eed is acute. however. in those States 
where s port for higher education has 
heen lequate New -York administers 
1 extensive program at a cost of $4 million 
1 year. Illinois administers a similar pro- 
eran The valedictorian of each graduat- 


an accredited high school is en- 
scholarship in certain States. In 


State 


titled te 


tuition is free in the 


other States 
teachers colleges to a designated percent 
the entering class Alabama. Geor- 


Indiana. Kentucky. Maryland. 
North 


via. tilinois 


Mississippi. Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, and Virginia offer grants to encourage 
medical students who avree to practice in 
their rural districts. These grants are in 


the for of loans which may be canceled 


at an established rate for each vear of serv- 


ice to the State: if the graduate fails to 


perform such service, they are repaid with 


interest Florida maintains the same kind 


ot progran tor persons willing to become 
teachers r to enter government service 


withi the state. 


Local 


frequently 


overnmental agencies have more 


established junior and commu- 


than they have iwarded 


\wards 


nity { reves 


scholarshitps that are ivallalle 


from this source are usually not widely pul 
licized and are restricted to residents of 


local communily 


Foundation Contributions 
According to John Price 
nt Price Jones ( 


Jones. Cha 
Ine.. fu 


raising counselors Poward the support 


mitrolled institutions 


ivately ee 


the enerous American public makes phi 


anthropic gifts of approximately S215 


lion a veat But the need for scholarshiy 
assistance alone has been estimated at $22 
million annuall 

Foundatiot iving for individual grants 


is tre quently channeled through other agen 
Ford 
has established the 


Foundation. for example 
Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education through which programs 


| und 


Ci¢s The 


of grants are administered he 


itself operates through colle es ind unt 


| | 


versities in administering the early admis 


ram and the college faculty pro 


sions pro 
eram and through publi school svstems for 


lhe Fel 


> , 
Research 


the high school teacher program. 
lowship Oflice of the National 
screening agency tor 


Council serves as the 


certain foundation. industrial. and govern 


mental programs Ihe Council actually 


idministers the grants in some cases In 
others it screens applicants and makes re 
ommendations to the donot The Institute 


of International Education serves as an 


international clearinghouse for exchange 
ot persons programs sponsored by public 
and private agencies. Over the vears it has 


developed skills and techniques that need 
not be duplicated at an economic disadvan 
tage to the agencies sponsoring the grants 

New foundations are constantly being es 
tablished and old their 


augmented by new contributions. In Octo 


ones have assets 
ber 1953 the Eisenhower Exchange Fellow 
ships were established in honor of the Presi 
dent. The Board of Trustees plans even 
tually to provide 75 fellowships each year 
to bring foreign students io this country 
L nited 


States citizens to 


and to permit 


study abroad. 


Corporation giving 

In 1935 the Congress passed a Revenu 
Act which exempted from tax contributions 
of corporations to charitable agencies up to 


5 percent of their net income. Corpora- 


John Price Jones The American Give 1 
Ret eu of Generosity Nev Ye rk 


The Inter-River Press, 1954. p. 60 


{merican 


\ if i 
Silty 1 hae ie S1Ol was i 
\ neta tte Ne 4 ersey St ! 
Court June of the same vea 
‘ e World War Il inn rporal 
tablished plans ton iving to educa 
tituti eS (Dive eX ripe ~ hie 
! { Genet Vloton In Januar 
{ti ear General Mot ssued tal 
ent describin its expa ed financia | 
port higher education lhe new pre 
ran neludes two plans ot sonaate st | 
undergraduates lhe college plan and the 
iti il plan The college plat itfords 
Po ftour-vea scholarships to be iwarded 
ry it} private and 9 publy mstitutlior 


States The selection of the privat 


institutions was based on a formula g@ivi 


weight to the number ol raduat ot the 
nstitution employed by C,eneral \h tors 
he National Plan aflords LOO four-year 


scholarships to high school enol w hk 


have distinguished themselves in their se 


ondary school careers and who are winner 


eXamination conduc ted by 


in as ymipetitive 

the Educational Testing Service of Prince 
ton. N. J Scholarship iwards will range 
from $200 to $2.000 in both plan cle 
pending upon demonstrated need lhe 


first 350 students receiving scholarships 


will enroll as freshmen in the academiu 
vear beginning in September 1955 When 
the program is in full operation in it 
fourth year. 1.400 students will be ore 
ceiving benefits 


Other Grant-Making Agencies 


» Vears ago the Ofhice of 


4 holas 


\pproximately 
kducation compiled a report on 
ships ind fellowships available at institu 
tions of higher education. The reports, re 
ceived from approximately two-thirds of the 
institutions, gave ample evidence of the gen 
erosity of professional and educational asso 
organizations. religious 


iations. fraternal 


businesses 
and 


The most gen 


groups, labor unions, small 


individual: 


institutional alumni. other 


the institutions themselves 


erous donor. based on “information fui 


nished by a majority of the reporting insti 
educational instituticn 


funds 


tutions. was the 


One-third of the administered for 


st holarships and fellowships by the institu 
unrestricted income. 


tions were from their 
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aiabtle at 


ellowships.  Anotl nd Fellows! 


ked is tl tent Higher Education. the Othee 
inet \ t ition issued in I95I1: 

t availa i . ] the LNESCO publica 

Wi tl thie [ tion. which lists ove 
ite! S40) h s! Ips ind othe: 

enditure tunitic educational 
l ! hie { eral directories 

i! d through t special directories 

' rel hich co | { ] Social Work Education 
vwwers of the FBI mpilation of Soctal 
the Bureau of tl ( iy } j P Scholarships in the 

lo ferret it all th | { Canada The National 


, ek r ty j - } ed Opportunittes tn Inter 
! ! lati ( f Handbook, which VIVES 
penditure of time and pure i ibout requirements for admis 
of Internal Revenue « t le irship Opportunities in more 
nlormation from the te { terra il colleges The Board 
ithons. but there lea | f the Methodist Church is 
house for the unineorpor , { | \ ( Vethodist Scholarships 
il over the count wi bore t hich ce hes the scholarships it makes 
mnounts. for scholarsh ( lal ind contains rules governing thei 
periodically or occasiona ition The State University of 
Lhe Commission | | Ne y I published a Directory ol 
bducation ittempted | ‘ al Loan Funds which lists 
the scholarship job in tl \ i f student aid available in th 
ine that the enrollment ered ! | arships and loan funds at the 
cation should be the highest ter of the eral unit f the university Other in 
lé-vear-old proup i 5 tul higher education, either in 
the Commission estimates ul I able ther ila ort eparate bulletins pub 
roup of 493,000 student nt be indu h information about financial aids avail 
to go to college For a 4-year es od, at ar pie I tudents Professional and educa 
iverave cost of SolU a ‘ the total cost 
nes carry announcements 


would ipproximate — FUG) 


fellowships ay tilable for study 


us fields. Newspapers, particularly 


Geiger Counters — oo 2 
and Scintillometers uncements of 


editions, carry as news items 


rant-making 


avenctes 


here is no single sou th ind mnsue 

ition available about | . iD + The consistency with which scholarship 
fellowships, but there are ;, sawed ind fellowship announcements refer the 
(;eiger counters vhicl for rospe candidate to the committee on 
rairly adequate coverage | n st near! hol irships ind fellowships or to the dean 

mmplete guide to foundation a i itv in th 1 tne raduate o1 professional school sug- 
irea of erant making is the seventh editior ts the rtance of the institution itself 
ol American Foundatior ] Field ippropriate place to which inquiries 
now im press), which lists e than 3.500 should be directed for information about 
foundations and = trusts the name the availability of financial aid. The ad- 
Oe ea renee ae oat te te ce most frequently given to individuals 
fullest extent obtainable. dono urposes requesting the Ofhee of Education for in- 
methods, limitations. fields of terest. off ormatiot about scholarships or fellow- 
cers, and trustee Othe: lations at ships is: Write to the college or colleges 


for information concerning 


When it is 
one-third of the 


our ct 


John D. Millet Fin f 


ri / nites Nherty \ \ 


‘ 
Pres 


financial assistance. remem- 


1952 i that approximately 


ersity 


sche Service and Fund for Negro: 





money used tor scholarships and tellow 
ships comes trom ] restricted ome ol 
the institution, the wisdo1 of this advic 


in be appre lated 


lwo developments vhiicl 


thie scholarship picture n the tuture merit 
brief mention. The College Entrance Ex 
amination Board has established it’ the 
request of participating colleges, a College 
eo holarship Serv ice The service has pre 


pared a confidential for oO! which all 


family information and financial data pet 


ipplication for aid 


iim of the College 


tinent to a candidate s 


are entered. It is the 
Scholarship Service to develop procedures 
whic h will assisl the colleges In Col ipuling 


the actual extent of a students resources 


so that they may take steps to meet his 
need. In recent years colleges have begun 
to bid against each other for talented stu 
dents. and this new cooperative effort is 


designed to adjust aid to need reduce 
that the greatest 


h school 


bargaining. and insure 


possible number of promising hi 


attend ce 


lleoe 


vraduates will 


Competition Is Keen 


will 


\ second development is one which 


render acute competitiot or both admis 
sion to college and s« irship assistance 
lhe increasing birthrate of the past 9 vears 


has led to the predictiot that ar impending 
tidal wave of students may be expected to 
engull the universities. Phe 


million to 6! 


colleges il ad 
from | 


predictions range 2 
million by L970 de pend 1 upon whether 


there is no increase in the percentage ol 


college-age youth attending college or 


whether the present rat ol 


comes accelerated bv as little as | percent 


per vear. Unless facilities. faculties. and 


can keep abreast of the projected 


finances 


increase, the requirements tot qualifying 


for financial assistance, and the require- 


ments for admission will be considerably 


higher than they are today. 
Some vears ago the president ol a large 
dis Ussine 


Midwestern university was with 


the facultv his opposition to tenure He 
held forth at 


argument: Good faculty 


some length to his line of 


members did not 
need tenure and poor ones did not deserve 
induced con 


much = security 


Lack ol 


it. loo 
tenure, he concluded. 


( Pre 


placency. 
kept a man on his toes of the senior 
members of the faculty, deeply moved and 
holding a point of view in utter contrast 
and said. 


to that of the president 


1955 
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Vir ‘¢ i ea on our knees! . . 
aide ce cas ee Annual Expenditure per Pupil 
intl is considered synonymous 
i tl enuflectior Was be ° 
socebehahieaitsdiis for 215 City School Systems 
ite clatio Phe picture has 
Philant eats 1939-40—1952-53 
i Ss Dig busit | 
p rele aa q sae) lor a ry holar by Lester B. Herlihy, Specialist in Educational Statistics, Office of Education 
; " nici iilaaiaaiala U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Hk TREND in the annual current e) ind 373 per pupil, or 47.7 percent increas 
penditure per pupil for 215 identical recorded for the 48 city school systems 1 


Ed-Writers Present tm =ml ene tor he 15 yer onthe pup 1 es (230 10 99 


1939-40 through 1952-53 is shown in the 


iccompanying table according to a distribu Phus. during this period of 13 ars the 
AWARDS tion of cities by 4 population groups small and medium-sized citi nereased 
In the period under review. the 56 school their current expenditures per pupil by 
systems of thr roup | cities { pe pulation imounts at least three times greater than 
100,000 or more) used for this study in that reported for the large city school sys 
ION WRITERS ASSOCIATION. al creased the total amount of the current tem Relatively the increases by these 
t t} ial awards luncheon in Wash expenditure per pupil in average daily at school systems in group Il. Il. and LV cities 
ngtor \pril 21. presented awards and tendance by $23. or from $243 in 1939—40 were trom 6 to o time oreatl Despite 
D for outstanding achieve to $206 by 1952-53. This represented a the relatively greater increases shown for 
ent ducational journalism during 9.5 percent increase for the 13-year period — the less populous cities of group Tl, THT, and 
54 on the basis of a 1952—53 dollar value. In IV. the ere up ol large city systems still re 
\wal ent to the following news the 59 group II cities (population 25,000 to ported an average expenditure per pupil 
papers Providence (R. 1.) Sunday 99.999) the increase was $03 per pupil, reater in amount by 3.5, 7.3. and 17 
Journe with special commendation to or 32.5 percent; as compared to $81 pet percent than that expended per pupil by the 
James K. Sunshine. education editor: The pupil increase or 48.5 percent for the group =medium-sized and 2 small groups of erty 
Columl Ohio) Dispatch, for feature ar- II] cities (population 10,000 to 24,999) : school system 
ticles tten by Mary MecGarey, education 


Annual Total Current Expenditure per Pupil, Full-time Day Schools, by City-size 


writer: The Quincy ( Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
Group: 1939-40 Through 1952-53 


irt written by Fred Pillsbury. edi 


torial pa ditor: The Rochester (N. Y.) [Adjusted to the 1952-53 dollar] * 
Jemocre ; Chronicle. w th sper al co 
"7 = inactivate EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
mendation t C littore . arpenter, edit 
ub Write! GROUP | GROUP II GROUP Ill GROUP IV 
Special citations were pre ented to Mrs School (56 systems) ! (59 systems) (52 systems) (48 systems) ‘ 
Richard } | irvis. The Sheboveai Pre SS. sated 
Noel Wical. The Cleveland Press: Hal Trib Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Preity sea vii Amount change over Amount change over Amount change over Amount change over 
ble. The Charlotte N. C.) Observer: Ann 1939-40 1939-40 1939-40 1939-40 
Russel Phe Cincinnati Enquirer; John 
Mason Potter, The Boston Post; Ruth Dun- . ae 3 ‘ ° © . s 9 
ay he Chicago Su CS: & d e N 
ir, / hicag n-Tim ; an th u a a a ere $104 |.... $167 $153 
York World-Telezram and Sun. 
ladaee for the awards weve: Jeawh B -1000+48....| 908 —3.4| 194... 171 +24 154 +0.7 
Cavallaro, chairman of the New York City 1949-44.... 236 —3.0 201 +3.6 172 +3.0 158 +3.2 
4 f | one ‘ Cé 10 - e oO ‘at- 
Board of Higher Education B lmont I ul ‘otn86.... 951 43.3 991 413.9 199 415.0 181 418.3 
ley. director of Press and Radio Relations. 
National Education Association: Roy E. 1947-48.... 252 +3.7 234 +20.6 200 +19.8 193 +26.1 
Larsen. president of Time. Inc.. and chair- 1949-50... 252 +3.7 246 +26.8 236 +41.3 213 +39.2 
man of the National Citizens Commission 1951-52... 958 46.2 239 493.2 943 445.5 916 441.2 
for the Public Schools: John H. Lloyd. 
: ; 1952-53.... 266 +9.5 257 +32.5 248 +48.5 226 +4.77 
managing editor of School Life, United. 
States Office of Education, and David G. *On basis of Consumer Price Index figures taken from Series Al (1947-49=100) U. S. Depart- 
Salten. Superintendent of Schools. Long ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (Monthly Labor Review, February 1953). 
: ; ! Cities of 100,000 population and more. Cities of 25,000 to 99,999 population. 5 Cities 
Beach. Long Island. of 10,000 to 24,999 population. ‘ Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population. 
11% 











Focus on the Junior High School 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, Rural and Small High Schools, Office of Education 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Hk SECONDARY |) (ATION vement secondary education not necessary to compile 10 tables of statistics 
STAFF of the Of head tion | ly for the Nation as a whole but for each in secondary education which were not pub 
increasingly becor d that th f the State It also shows the various lished in the Biennial Survey of Secondary 
junior high schoo th eorganization is taking and sug Day Schools in the specific form needed 
thought and study tha is sts certain unsolved problems in provid [hese supplementary statistics were pub 
cussions at staff confere from time titable programs and services for edu lished under the cumbersome title “Supple 
to time considered h e dot iting the unger adolescent Phe eraphs mentary Statistics of Public Secondary 
locus more protessiot th iso point to both ¢ ompariso} and contrasts School. 1951-52. With Special kon phasis 
neglected segment of the States Both ipproaches are upon Junior ind lunior-Sentiot Hiel 
his article sketches the re { this pla us| eeded for a clearer understand Schools. 
ning to date and points ’ ot the ! ot this ovement \t present the staff of the Secondary Edu 
sults achieved Phe 42 tables and graphs resulting from — cation Section has two additional major 
One of the most outst forts re this study are divided into 5 major sections: projects underway. One of these is a_re 
sulting thus far is the ereater scrutis ive! The junior high school: its beginning port growing out of the proceed of the , 
to the data gathered. compilec ind pul primary purpose and trends: (2) thea National Conference 9 of "Se ! High 
lished as “Statistics of Pu Seconda tatus of the junior high school by States: Schools. held February 24—26. 1955. Forty 
Davy Schools.” ' which was { erly made ») attendance. retention, and employment leaders in this field from all parts of the : 
hiennially but is now on a 6-year schedul facts relating to junior high school youth Lnited States attended Ihe, devoted 
This restudy of the available statistics re L) indices of junior high school services their attention chiefly to the major prob 
sulted first of all in ais hat clearer iid programs: and (5) characteristics and lems. strengths. and weaknesses of the 
classification of the type ) reorganized problems of the junior high school vouth. junior high schools. Vhey also took stock 
igh schools and the rearrangement of the lo round out this study a section of & pages of the nature of junior high school organi 
tables to show more clearly the grade com of selected and annotated references cor zation. where it is going. and what needs 
binations and the location of the pal itel\ cerned with junior high school status and to be done to improve its development. One 
organized junior high schoo ind those trends” was added of the major outcomes expected from this 
combined as junior-senior high schools. It In preparing this report. “Junior High conference is that these leaders will find 
ilso resulted in the survey s giving greater School Facts.—-A Graphic Analysis.” it was cooperative ways of working together to 
emphasis to the reorganization trends of 
these types of secondary chools durin 
recent decades. aT A J 5 Bs _ : 5 . 
In addition to these increased emphase s 
upon this segment of education in the ger \ tC. 
eral biennial survey report itself, a number ” ‘oe t 
if studies were published. One of the most 
revealing reports of this type is contained in 
a document recently issued under the tithe 
Junior High School Facts \ Graphi 
\nalysis This report presents the avail | 
able data in graph and chart form, showing 
the origin and progress of th reorganiza 
| 
Biennial Survey of E ! 
States 951-52, Chapter 5, Wa i - 
(,overnment Printing Office, 1954 py 
Office of Edueation, Mise Ni 
Washington, D. ¢ Government | I OF 4 
1955, 91 p.. 30 cents | 
Washington, D. C.. U.S. Depa f Healt] | 
Education and Welfare, Office } tion, Cir | 
ular No. 423. 103 Free Cover illustration from Junior High School Facts, Office of Education Publication | 
SCHOOL LIFE, May 1955 : 
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. ir t this held 
= e to cause il te itl 
this she le sé | 


provect rece! 


e Ofhee of Education to in 


red tunctions t the 

scl < S the prepal ilior 
bliographice..Dhemseries is 
lOWl basic junior high 
ho ects: Organization and supervi 
ma pupil personnel] prob 


ernment and activities 


s ore curriculum. the 

i! ithe itics and science, art 
lust ts iviation. and a group ol 
ure ting to health. safety. athletics, 
it ducation of yuntor high school 

itt sources listed are limited al 

t ¢ to those published since 1945 
lhe mbers of the Secondary Edu 
ite ‘ { of the Office of Education 
have ected several additional stud 
< the nature and services of the 
chools \ project already ur 

ler wa study concerned with the status 


ir State policies which overt 


the le role of the junior high 
schoo lt ikes a lot of difference, for ex 
imple ether grade 9, despite its inclu 
sion ¢ i high school organization, 

nt to be grouped with the regular o1 
el school grades in the State and 

Cal forms. in the graduation re- 


d in the accreditation plans: 


juire i I 
rr whet this grade is treated as an inte- 
eral part of the junior high school. pri- 
marily evoted to serving the distinctive 
educal al needs of young adolescents 


Stil ynother project mn the long-range 


the Office of Education involves a 


puestic re study to determine the signifi- 
cant pract followed by a representative 
I ip niol high sf hools in replanning 
ind vitalizinge their work with these young 
lolescents 
Final some thought is being given to a 
study of State activities and plans for the 


of the programs and techniques 


Mproy 
-chools 


of instruction of the high 


That stud 


irtments of education in this field. 


junior 


vill primarily center on the 
State dep 


Some attention is also to be given to exist 


ns for the pre and in-service 


ing pre SIO! 
educati t the principals and teachers 
who man the junior high school. 
( \ 125-3 Single copies 
ii he Pul s Inquiry Unit of the 
{) f } tio! Thev mav. of course. be freely 
wishin te so 


Percent of Public Junior High Schools by Grade Combinations, by States 
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There seems to be veneral agreement 
that the education of young adolescents is 
of such far-reaching importance as to wat 


rant special attention at this time. The 
education to 


high school 
‘ms to be 


reorganization of secondary 


include some form of junior 


| 


has gone far. and the process set 


speeding up During the last 9 vears. the 


oh schools 


separately organized junior h 


reased by roughly 100 new schools 


have it 


per’ year: the junior-senior high schools 


have been growing by nearly 400 new 


schools per year 

loo often. however, it appears to those 
appraising this movement that the more this 
changes. the more it 


level of education 





New 


remains the same grade combina 


tions are formed and new buildings con 


! instruction 


structed, but the program « 


and the teaching methods remain largely 


unchanged The proportion of boys and 


girls remaining in school becomes greater 
il and economl s\s 


know! 
All of 


veal by vear. the Soe 


tem egrows more complex and our 


edge of how youth learns increases 
these developments point unerringly to the 
fact that young adolescents must now have 


both more and different types of educational 


in the junior 


than past The 


indeed. if it 


opportunity 
high school fails significantly. 
does not fit its services to the many new 


these chang 


educational needs inherent in 


ing conditions 


12! 








Americas Resources of Undeveloped Talent 


by Ralph C. M. Flynt, Acting Director, Student Personnel Services Branch, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


SHOULLD like to des e to you the 
eurrent program ind a ew pertinent 


led ition ain the 


ictivities of the Office of 
held of pupil and student personnel 

We are just now bringing to a nelusior 
two large-scale pieces of research which are 
essentially student personnel focused, al 
though they have both fi ind progral 


impli ations, 


Office of Education Studies 


studies. entitled -"“Cos 
Attendin College 


16.000 student questionnaire re 


The first of these 
Students Inecur in 


based on 


sponses from a scientificall elected 

ple of LLO higher institutions and is thu 
expected to have validity n a nationwide 
basis. Of especial interest { counselors 


will be the information to yresented on 


the number receiving financial assistance 


their distribution, the amount and characte 


of such assistance. the level at which 


awarded, and the correlations with family 


income. This study will be reported in full 
late this spring, 


The 


entitled “The Study of Colles 


second study neari mpletion 


Student Re 


tention and Withdrawal is based upon 
13.630) student) questionnaire responses 
from a scientifically selected sample of 153 
higher institutions It w o be re 
ported in full in the late sprir or early 


A summary will be presented by 
Iffert of our staff on April 18 at 
the Americar \ 
\dmussions 


summer. 
Robert | 
the meeting ol sociatiol 
Collegiate Registrars and 
Boston. We 
invaluable to both higher 
It will be the 


(itheers in expect the results 


institutions 


to be 


ind secondary schools nrst 


rationwide study of student mortality in 


higher institutions since 1936 when the 
Othee of Education made a similar study 
We have plans for an eal beginning 
on two studies which we also expect to b 
*Based on an add 
Council of Private Scl \] : 


unselors at all levels They 


1 study in depth of the student 


| rt ims in 25 representative co- 


} 
I 


higher institutions: and second. 


f Bulletin 1951. No. 16, Scholar- 


mperatins 


i TeVISIO 


hips and Fellou SAL pS, which is widely used 
] V see ndar\ chool counselors as well as 
prospective college students. The re- 


d bulletin will be amplified to include 


financial data and in 


idditional summary 

ormation on the availability of student 
sistance from noninstitutional sources. 
These research projects have been men- 


tioned here because we expect them to be 
helpful in solving the problem implied by 
the subject of my remarks. 

| acknowledge my debt to Dael Wolfle fo: 
the use of the words of the subject, ““Amer- 
ica's Resources of Undeveloped Talent,” for 
they paraphrase the title of his recent book, 
{mericas Resources of Specialized Talent. 

| have selected a particular aspect of the 
problem of our undeveloped talent to lay 
uu who are concerned with counsel- 


It has to do 


belore ye 
ine in the secondary schools. 
with that considerable body of youth of the 

st level of ability who graduate from 
high school but fail to attend college, and of 
that smaller but still considerable body of 
equal ability who fail even to graduate from 
high school. I shall also suggest a few ten- 
tative ‘approaches to the solution of the 


problem pos d. 


200,000 Unable To Attend College 
\ccording 


proximal ly 


to estimates, 150,000, or ap- 
one-half of the highest ranking 
quarter of those graduating annually from 
the high schools do not attend college, it is 
believed principally for economic reasons. 
It is further estimated that 60,000 students 
of equivalent ability do not even graduate 
from high school. These figures establish a 


rough order of the numbers involved in 
what I have termed America’s Resources of 
| ndeveloped l'alent. 


by our Research and Statisti- 


They have been pre- 


pared for me 


cal Standards Service and have been cross 
checked with estimates made by Byron S 


i ho Should Go 


To College, prepared for the Commission on 


Hollinshead in his volume. 


Financing Higher Education, by Professor 
Robert 


Chicago. 


Havighurst of the University of 
Dael W olfle. These esti- 


mates should be regarded as tentative and 


and by 
subject to constant checking and recheck 
ing as we proceed with future planning for 
secondary and higher education. 

The estimates quoted indicate that about 
rank in the 
highest one-fourth of ability do not receive 


When the 


200,000 or any significant part of it is placed 


200,000 young persons who 


a college education. figure 
against the current total of high school 
eraduates, now about 1.200.000, and first- 


vear college enrollments, now more tha: 
950,000, it assumes important proportions. 
We face in the United States today the prob 
lem of finding a way to draw into further 
education significantly larger numbers of 
these young people of highest ability. 

The failure of large numbers of the ablest 
persons in our population to secure a col- 
lege education is not only erious loss to 
the personal development of such individ 
uals, but also a serious loss to the Nation of 
critically needed manpower at the highest 
level of training. In 1940 there were 
2.580.000 18-year-olds in the total United 
States population of approximately 132 mil- 
lion. In'the estimated United States popu- 
lation for 1954 of 162 million there were 
only 2,160,000 18-year-olds. The 18-year- 
old population level of 1940 will not again 
be reached until 1960, when it is estimated 
that our total population will be 175 mil- 
lion. From this present minimum man 
power pool we must fulfill our immediate 
needs not only for additional scientific, 
technical, and other leadership, but also for 
the rank and file of trained personnel. 

Some observers have assumed from the 
gross numbers of our college population 


that allis well. It is true that there has been 


IFE May 1955 
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rtiol 


reas rm the prop 
) 
tf? 


il i } aa I 


1940 to 24 percent in L995 


s have also increased, tro 
1.364.000 in the fall of 1939 to 2.475.000 in 
the fa tf 1954 hese significant i 
creases th in proportion and in number. 
have led tl nsiderable body of 
le talent to which I refer 
\ nu f factors combine to prevent 
the at it college of the optimum 
| ce those of highest ability, and 
indeed iny of less conspicuous talent 
Despit n the average family income. 
the ed tuition and fee charges. to 
cether he risi cost of living o1 
highe stitution campuses, have excluded 
mal it needy students from college 
The 4 { high employment since World 
War I] 1used many young people to 
egin W irly and thus to forego college 


Research Needed 


| su st that these rather facile and 

emi! isive reasons do not go very 
far toward swering the question of why 

i! t youths do not reach an 
ptir of education and training. 
Phe isive but more fundamental 
reas this phenomenon, I submit, are 
those must interest and challenge the 
couns These reasons are rooted, | 
believe the subtle setting in which the 
fragil of motivation is nourished 

I tak that we can assume that two 
factors K sl oly to induce college 
ittenda Indication of high intellectual 
ibilit I yr example, in test scores, 
and dly ood work in secondary 
scl e alone do not do the job. 
is I ha licated earlier in these remarks. 

lw factors are ot greater im 
port preventi college attendance. 
certall the instance of the top-ley »| 
student fails to reach college. They 
ire, firs nev: and second. “desire.” a 
word which Eddie Erdelatz. who coaches 
the succes football team of the United 
States Nava Academy. has given new 
currel 


od deal of rather satistfac- 


hich correlates college going 


tory data 


with ta income versus college costs 
versus other pertinent data, and we are 
oatheril new and more comprehensive 
data a time Such correlations are 


lear and revealing. but they do 
badly 


students of 


generatil 


not tell us one thing we need to 


know. and 


good inte 


that is how many 


tual ability but poor financial 


ittending college. trom 


ibility w ld go on to ¢ lear I ideqt il 
funds could be provided them. We hay 
some good studies such as the one Ralpl 
Berdie did in Minnesota It indicates 
that probab| one-half of the able stu 


dents wh lo not attend college tor lack 
of financial resources would do so if funds 
ould be provided. 

These studies. as good as they are, cai 


added together {to give us a reliabl 


badly need 


not be 


nationwide picture [his we 


and must have. I « xpect that we shall find 


ourselves a long way on the road to this goal 
when the results of the study now being 
carried out by the Educational ‘Testing 


National 
The re 


Service at Princeton, N. J.. for the 


Science Foundation are reported 


port of the study is expected this summet 
This study includes responses from ap 
proximately 60.000 students in a scienti 
fically selected sample of high schools 
drawn from the entire country, and thus 


should be valid for general application 


If we could fix with accuracy the numbers 
who wi uld attend co lege if money were 
available. we could measure the size of 


the total financial effort which the institu- 
tions, the States, private philanthropy, cor 


porate giving, and other sources, should 


make in order to reach the indicated num- 
ber of youth. I predict that when all the 
is in we are going to find the view 


Vioney is 


thing,” 


ey idence 


ot one witty obs rvel who said. : 


not everything, it is just the only 


substantially corroborated. I suspect also 


that we will find after we have passed be- 


eory where money is the con- 


that 


vond the eat 


trolling factor it is highly correlated 
with other factors. 

The question of desire for college at- 
tendance is rooted in a very complex matrix 
of psychological and sociological factors. 


iat counselors know more about 





| suspect t 
the substantive character and the interre 
lationships of these factors than any other 
group of professional persons who work 
in the schools. I therefore commend to 
you the most searching study of them and 
their effects I can only suggest some 
examples. 

| suggest as one example the fact which 


Dr. Wolfle’s study that 


children of 


hy ucht out in 


almost three times as many 
professional people attend college as of 


unskilled 


Another example is found in 8 States and 


craftsmen and factory workers. 


Columbia. where from 22 


the District of 
to 30 percent of the 18- to 2l-year-olds are 


in college. while in 5 other States only 10 


illena 


| i percent ol Ce sali POU) 


ichusetts vouth 


\“ \ e percent ol \iass 

this age group were in college in the yveat 
{ these data are valid. But this 
does not ive us a very refined picture, 
The e between I iral and urban I> real 
Parts some States do not send as many 
\ t I iege as oll ireas 

| iment of women in our colleges 
only about one third ol that of met Since 
irls usually excel as high school students 


we are clearly losing a tare pote ntial here 


Fr iny geographical areas and among 
some racial groups college gon is not 
ene I! iged among oirls 
~ :; , 
Qur Negro youth represent another very 
large segment of unrealized potential 


ists have long since exploded the 
Necroes distribute 


ability 


Psvc he Log 
fallacy 
differently 


that themselves 


throughout the curves 
from whites. Thus there is no valid reason 
for our neglect of this unrealized pote ntial 

So much for examples of factors which 


| 
desire, or motivation for col 


affect the urge. 
lege attendance These factors vary In in 


ound in 


tensity and degree. are frequently 


multiple combinations, and again appeat 
to reside in some personal! equation which 
wholly to elude even the trained 


secriis 


sper ialist 


Recommended Activities 

Finally, | should like to propose a few 
courses ol 
is markedly to 


optimum 


believe 
able 


and 


would, | 
that all 


action which 


insure 


help 
vouth receive education 
training 

First. I assume that we shall be able with 
reasonable accuracy to determine the ad 
ditional numbers who would attend college 


\ ec should 


then review our prevailing student assist 


if funds were available to them. 


ance practices with a view to overhauling 


them where necessary, and create by the 
unified or parallel efforts of the institution, 
the States, private donors, and other addi- 
tional programs of student assistance which 
will reach with certainty those whom we can 
determine to require money only as the via 
ble factor in the decision to attend college. 

Second, we should attempt some kind of 
identification large 


talent program on a 


scale, at least as large as a State. Perhaps 
it should be a testing program, perhaps it 
should go further. At any rate it should 
reach down into the early years of the high 
school and identify potential talents. The 
results should be available on a large-scale 
basis, and early efforts begun to remove all 


blocks to effective motivation. 
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Phird ( 
ceptable ind 


must find 
eflecti 


tudy and analysis of th 


trol motivation ! na ( i 


beimg administered a 

ing school program b 

iot alone by highly Sper 

ind psychologists workir t 
near-laboratory cond 
Fourth. we must seek 

coordination betwee 

other student personne f thre 


ondar schools mid unm the 

hat the effectiveness of o 
in the transition to the othe 

Fifth. the schools and eur toceth 
must enlist communit irl il 
support in establishing a 
superior talent Is Quick 


optimum motivation po 











PLAS! 
certed attack on on ispect ot the 


steps are unae lor ae 


teacher-shortage problen ist May top 
flicht educators, civic organization lead 
ers. and representatives rf ommunities 
throughout the country set t ork 


plan for “recruiting. training. and delive 


ing to the Nation s overburdened and ur 


derstatled schoolrooms mature jualifies 
women holding bachelor (it rees but 
without previous = prote il epara 


tion or experience in teas hing 
For a long time. AAU W has been point 


ing out that a promising source for aus 


menting our inadequate l el SUPP 
to be found in the large number 
women college oraduates ho have reared 


their families and could consider teaching 
Pwo AAULW © staff 
Hieinig and Winifred Helmes. have 
AALW on the nat w ice Ol 


mittee which was called bv Vh Alice K 


Leopold Director of the Womens Burea 


members (christine 
repre 


sented 


and Dr. Samuel Vi. Brownell. l. S. Com 
missioner of kEducation. to develop. th 
approach 

After the cormmittes first meet 
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New Teachers 


for Our Schools 


and community 


this without the hel 
! stitutl 

| ! | wis ou to be assured 
it | Ke claims that college going 
al { the bright st 
ent il} | fe which do not re¢ 
irate must also have 
brains | ado suggest 


illece attendance should be 


f this oup tor personal 
qd petter civic service 
requentl used the vord “opti 
{ 1 it is my conclusive judg 
that the rilliant outh estimated lo 
An) MD OT imbe who do not iow 
‘ hould receive ‘optimum 


il d training and that we should 
ke the licated steps, whatever they may 

plish this objective. which is 
the interest both of the individ 


nd of our countrys 











\lay 1 subcommittee. of which Miss 
Heint wa i undertook — field 


froups In 


member. 
community 
Missouri. Minnesota. 
lennessee. Oklahoma. 
Maryland, “to 


resources among mature 


inois. Wisconsin 
Kansas. Kentucky 
Jersey. and 
fore teacher 
bachelor degrees. 

hese surveys revealed not only an aware 
acute shortage of fully quali- 
hed teache but also a real need “for a 
program which could be 
vorked out on the local level.” 

\ second meeting of the full committee. 
August 6 


rmmittee 


ot this type 


voted to create a permanent 


representing the institutions 
attending this conference” 


Leopold and Dr. 


programs for re- 


ind agence 
to assist Virs Brownell 
it promoting active 
originally published in the 


fournal ot the {merican {ssociation of] 


i ome} is 
SCHOOL LIFE as ¢ 
alton is working at the State 


level lo help solve the 


l niversity republished in 

ide nce of how one na- 
r 

nai organi 


Vation § growl fear her shortage proble m 


train! mature ollege 


cruiting and 
rraduates who lack jualifving 


education. ” 


Tailormade Plan 


[his development ~€¢ s to lier a plan 


LAU W 


in the discussions and field work 


Indeed 
\ALW 


ducator- 


almost tailormads 


was often referred to by both 
and citizens as the group in the nmunity 


to find 


; ' 


candidates for training ind 
serve on screening con mittees 
planned to 


of the 


\ college COUTrst es pec ially 
lead to the certification for teaching 
mature liberal arts graduate has frequently 


LAL W members who 
undertaken retreshet 


been suggested by 
have themselves 
courses in order to re-enter the teaching 
held. 


Improvement of training courses 


Some of these suggestions for the 
is well as 
an expression of the satisfaction gained by 
mature women in teaching. were reported 
in the AAUW JourRNat. March 1954. unde 
the heading “To Teach or Not 7 Peach” 
page 1600). 

Many branch reports for 1954 indicate 


AAUW’s alertness in seeking to 


teachers from the heretofore little- 


recruit 
ised re 
source of mature women who are able to take 
jobs in addition to home responsibilities, 
Summary statements from branch reports 


will illustrate: 


Green Bay, Wisconsin ‘Several members 
were encouraged to become properly certi- 


fied.” 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


have returned to teaching in past 


“Survey shows twelve 
year. 
twenty-five returned to midwestern uni 
versity in past 4 years to complete education 


and retrain for teaching.” 


Kaysville, Utah: 


instrumental’ in interesting five women in 


“Branch has been ‘very 


finishing their education to relieve teacher 
shortages in county.” 

Virginia City, Minnesota: “Interviewed su- 
perintendent of schools as to possibility ol 
refresher courses in education being offered 
at Duluth Branch. University of Minne- 
sota.”” 


Euclid, Ohio: 


study of Sen: her recruitment 


“We are now engaged in a 
trving to as- 
7 : 

certain specific wavs in which we may help 
in our local community to encourage well 
qualified ‘mature college women whose fam- 
ilies are now fairly independent to return 
to the profession.” 

Oakland, Michigan: “Education Committee 
has fortified itself with background material 
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recruitmen 


dea { e) 
I 1dit I hly qualified persons 

I i the te hi protession by 
iraw w resource olf manpower, 
I luate ho has never taught 
teaching Such teachers 

the staff of a local 

e they will probably teach in 
| scl ntinuously for a period 
10 ea Such stability is much 
eed , school systems where the 
the ranks of the younger teach 
. high. from 30 to 50 per- 


committe does not plan to 





t hers i ul ca Work ! letalis of en pl ! 
~ I Op} rtunity t dort expect to find tunds nable 
\ henever possible « o ic indertake it Indeed. this 
I teachir held progral st be flexible and should be ad 
s of schools have been eloped locally accordi to the individua 
j ty ul hye ‘ S spe pe le wh ire to take 
s were reterred t ne ti ! All indications are that tl 
I S uidancs roe t be expensive ind tl . 
. Vian\ funds t e it can be provided locall 
re planning by institutions and by individual tuitio 1 
ve either as It is expected that citizens groups. educa h 
te tea tional and civic, school administrators and ti 
f ( perated with State directors of teacher-training institutions will | 
| vurses being offered work o to de velop such a pla nu 
s and to train col the start {f course have e made by \ 
tear some roups who see the 1 
| iH ication Committee portance nd practs possibilities of this 
uted to members idea and who will take the initiative therefor 
- ymmendations or to fair mmunity support for it Severa 
ht personally take to AAU W branches and some State divisions 
Mor situation (ing seem already to have done groundwork that 
ids We can « mphasize will make this plan a “natural tor them t ' 
{ ragin capable sponsol Correspondence about the pre . 
he te chi 9 pl oram ma ve addressed to Dr. bro vnell o1 
Mrs. Leopold or to Miss Christine M. Hei 
hopes to help t nig. AALW Associate it Headquarters 
sher « irse tor next veal 16034 | St. NW Washineton 6. D. ¢ 
| I Tulsa. Oklahor 
specia teresting | 
ent to branch members i Supervisors Discuss 
th I ciplent would be 
1 ere answered in th Educational Problems 
| el he were ible 
e teaching Pwenty SIX { 
( terest I substitute 
i mnsider full-time 
ent e expressed interest How our school day How do 
; you encoura sell-improvement in the pre 
| \\ LAL WW. branche nad i lessional stail What processes do you 
; — = use to improve the curriculum? How do 
{ d upwards of i) vou know that what vou do really improves 
— opportunities for children 7 Do childret 
do better when taught by one teacher o1 
when taught by a number of more special 


How do you keep friendly 
th the 


ized teachers 
and mutually helpful relations Ww 


public 
the conference were i 


valuations ol 
the chairmen 


vited Al! those received by 

have been favorable. The most rewardin 

tribute, however. was from.a man who had 

traveled 2.000 miles to the conference | 
imed for many vears of such a 


ha I 


chance to meet the type of people present 


at this conference 

\ full re port ol the conference is being 
prepared in processed form It will be 
sent to all participants at the conference, 


and a limited supply will be available t 


others who wish to have it 


Why Have a Board of 
Education? 





el Boards educati adi 
t Uf portant po yimaki fur 
! without excessive expenditures ol 
ads It is eneral practice tot 
¢ I : hoards of education to s¢ 
in t and t receive compensatio 
their expense 
{ educat de sale 
! lift it tor > or seve! i} persons to 
rn t dishonest act in collusion with 
ach othe in itis for | person to perp 
ral sud alone This fact lies behind 
he turies-old principle that internal 
heck ist by ( pl ved ft ifeouard 
yu < 


Practical Nurse 
Training Schools 








—E 
lL nited States and its Territories 
I hools offer practical nurse training 1 
| Hlerent localities Publie education 
iull lies Operate 244 of these school ! 
A | different localities private agencies 
pe te 147 schools in 133 different local 
the | inv locality re thar vie 
n s offering training in practical nut 
in sequently the number of schools « 
ceeds the number of localities in all cat 
rol States and Territories ith me 
scho ft practical nursing under public 
education are Alaska. Canal Zone. Maing 
Varvland. New Hampshire New Mexik 
Oklahoma, Virgin Islands, West Virginia 
and Wyoming States and Territories with 
no schools ol practi il nursing are: Canal 


and Wyoming 


Vireg Islands 
Nursin ! 


Delaware 


\ yomine 


Viaine it 


Zon 
Pract 
Colorad 


Virg 


heensure if 


Ohio West 


olumbi i 


without 
Nebraska 
District of ¢ 


wat 


! 
ia 


ind Canal Zone 

The Division of Vocational Education 
Othce of Education. made public this and 
additional information on practical nurse 
training in the States and Territories ir 
lisc, 3473-3474, October 1954 








Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 
in the Public School System of the United States, 
By Grade, 1949-50 Through 1959-60 


by Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis, and Carol Joy Hobson, Research Assistant, 
Research and Statistical Standards Section, Office of Education, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


t THI past few years 


been expressed Ove! 


rollments in public schoo! 
lems of preparing to cop 
continued increases in et 
vears to come. Two ree 


articles’ by the author 


mation on veneral 


teacher shortages. and ex 


article presents spec ifne 


pated distribution of the pul 
rollment for use in plar nin 


teachers and facilities to 1 


in enrollment at variou 


Vital Statistu 
1954-1960." Vol. 36. No 
Elementary and Secondary 
the Lnited State 929 


No. 4, January 195 


nd the 
vith the expr 


Total Enrollment 
Phere 


the 


entire 


entire 


wil 


act ording 


) Othes 


esti- 


crease Of 12,293,000 pupils in 


plus that of Kansas. 
increased enrollment 
Nation will 


system 


meet 


ryogO 


ervin 


in entire 


the 


the 


= hool 


¥ O00). 


in the public school system 


L949 and 1959-60. « which 
) will i the elementary grades 
i 1 000 in high school 
9 to 12 his increase is equal to 
1950 opulation of New ork 
icago. and San Francisco 
12 million increase is about equal to 
nrollment of 12,264,216 in the 
1954. in , States with the highest 


This means 


L954 enroll 


ment of the States of California. New York. 
Pennsylvania, Texas. Ohio. Michigan. 
North Carolina. and Kansas combined 
(12.264.216). 

The 12-million increase is equal to more 
than 5 times the 1954 fall enrollment in 
either California or New York State. or 7 
times the enrollment in Texas. or 9 times 
the enrollment in Michigan, or 12 times the 
fall 1954 enrollment in North Carolina. 

Another comparison that shows the size 
of the problem of providing for the 10-year 
increase in the ..umber of pupils may be 
made by using the school enrollment in the 
fall of 1954 in the smaller States. The en 


tire school enrollment in 33 States and the 


This is fewer than the 12.293.000 pupil 


Estimated Public School System Enrollment for Continental United States, by Grade, 1949-50 through 1959-60 


[Thousands] 


SCHOOL YEAR 
































Grade 
1949-50 1950-51 59 52-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ag 10 11 12 
K 1,034 941 1,272 1.372 1,237 1,237 1,228 1,280 1,308 1,344 1,298 
1 3,170 3,053 2.957 3,319 4,152 4,285 4,267 4,250 4,369 4,481 4,602 
Q 2,645 2,739 2670 2.978 2,886 3,617 3,741 3,731 3,723 3,834 3,938 
3 2,396 2 601 2718 2,769 2,855 2,767 3,468 3,587 3,578 3,571 3,677 
4 2254 2,358 2,559 2,559 2,700 2,783 2,698 3,382 3,497 3,489 3,482 
5 9151 2,211 2 320 2 397 2 483 2,619 2,700 2,618 3,281 3,394 3,386 
6 2,056 e717 2 166 2,229 2,361 2,447 2581 2,661 2,580 3,234 3,345 
7 1,947 1.995 2,083 2103 2,180 2,311 2,394 2,526 2,604 2.525 3,165 
8 1,752 1,885 1,936 1,906 1,940 2,014 2,138 2,215 2,338 2,410 2,338 
-8 19,405 19,900 20 681 21,572 22,794 24,080 $3,375 26,250 27,278 28,282 29,231 
Gg 1,756 1,781 1,820 1,903 1,964 1,998 2,073 2,199 2,279 2,404 2,479 
10 1,512 1,548 1,582 1,661 1,722 1,782 1,815 1,887 2,006 2,079 2,194 
11 1,274 1,313 1,338 1,401 1,439 1,500 1,559 1,592 1,660 1,770 1,835 
12 1,123 1,127 1.171 1,202 1,264 1,304 1,364 1,423 1,456 1,519 1,624 
9-712 5,665 5,769 5,851 6,167 6,389 6,583 6,811 7,101 7,401 7,772 8,132 
K-12 25,070 25,669 26,532 27,739 29,183 30,663 32,026 33,351 34,679 36,054 37,363 


! Does not include enrollments in residential schools for exceptional children, noncollegiate departments of colleges (preparatory or training schools, ) 
and Federal schools or enrollments in the outlying parts of the United States 
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2 Reported data; not estimates. 3 Excludes postgraduates. 
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public school sys 
OW) decade. Krom the 
smallest | irgest. the 33 States are as 


ws \ da. Delaware. Wyoming. Ver 
\ 1 pshire. Rhode Island. Mon 


ta \ Dakota. South Dakota, Idaho 
Via Q Arizona, Nebraska, Con 

ticut. | s. Arkansas. West Virginia 
Okla \l ind. Washington, Sout! 
Carolina \lississippi lowa. Louisiana. 
Vlinnes Kentucky. Florida. Massachu 
etts. \ Alabama. Tennessee. and 
Vissouri 

What his mean for the coming school] 
eal 


The ind ted increase for 1955—56 over 


the sch ir: 1954—55 is 1.363.000 for the 
school s r is a whole. of which 1.135.000 
will be rades K-8 and 228,000 in grades 
9-12. | rovide for this l-year increase 


entire school system of the 


oan. which enrolled 1.314.681] 


would take the 


ipils fall of 1954. or twice the school 
systems Viassachusetts, or 3 times that of 
Arkansa times that of Nebraska. 
or 10 times that of South Dakota. or 21 
time t W voming. 

To pi de for the 12-million increase 

pup 1950 to 1960 will take about 
140.000 dditional teachers. However. 
vhen we think in terms of the total numbe1 


1 teachers that will have to he recruited 


ring ti ()-yeal period to replace deaths. 
etirement turnover. and substandard 
( ( achers the number will be 
hn greater Phe problem is complic ated 

I the I spec ifie types of teachers 
ind by t radual shift from elementary 


school needs. as the peak ot 


the ni passes from grade to grade 
through the school system. The school 
ear 19 6. beginning this fall. starts 
the se half of this decade of increase 


Grade Enrollment 


Project s of gerade enrollment in the 
increases in the 


total 


public scl system show 


total elementary grades and in the 
school veal 


The oc- 


in a parti ular 


each 
1959-60. 


rade s for 


through 
oht decrease 
rade for a vear or two p obably reflects 


a smaller number of children born in the 


ear It which these enrollments origi- 
nate. | xample, there were 3.649.000 
births in 1949 and 3.632.000 in 1950, a de- 
crease of 17.000. Thus the number of 
children entering our elementary schools 
from 5 to 7 vears later reflects this slight 


orade il 
1954—55 In genera 


grade is larger each ve 


drop, and the first 


slightly less than in 
however. each 
than the year before. 
The largest 
enrollment oc 


ind 1953—54. whe 


incre ased by 


single year increase in the 


first-grade urred betwee! 


1952-53 nthe enroliment 


in this grade more than four 


fifths of a million (25 percent). This in 
reflec ted the larg 
number of births at the end of World War 


Il in 1946 and 1947. From 1953-54 to the 


end of the decade the changes in the first 


crease increase in the 


erade enrollment will be slight, reaching a 
high in 1959-60 of 4,602,000, or about 


percent higher than the current first-grade 


enrollment. 
cause increases in successive grades in sub 
sequent years as each group of pupils pro- 
eresses through the school system. Hence. 


in 1959-60 the 8th-grade enrollment will 


The increases in the first grade 


esti ites has beer to apply ave 


cific rat to the single year of age pro 
ject I population to arrive at a 
total first-grade enrollment for all schools 


for each year tor which estimates were to 


be made lhe proportion of the total first 


rade enrollment that would be in th 
publ chool systems was then estimated by 
using data from the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States enroll 


ments in grades 2 through 12 were then 


obtained by retention ratios to 
the public 


first-grade 


applyin; 
school system s first grade Phe 
enrollment is comprised of pu 
well 


pils in this grade for the first time as 


as thos pupils who are repeating the grad 
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An Educational Bottleneck 








upward, the proportion of college gradu 
ates who qualify to teach high school sei 
ence and mathematics continues to decrease 
1950 and 1954, the 
college graduates meeting certifica 
h school 
dropped 42 percent, and the number quali 
fied to 
dropped 51 


Between total num 
ber ot 
in hig 


tion requirements to teach 


teach mathematics and_= science 


percent and 56 percent, re 


spectively. Of those qualified, many ac 
tually find employment in other fields. A 
recent study showed that only 40 percent ol 
the 1953 college graduates qualified to 
teach science and mathematics were teach 
ing in November of that year. This is the 


“bottleneck” 


crease the supply of engineers and scientists. 


most in efforts to in 


serious 
The supply of engineers might be in- 
creased if, by intensive guidance procedures 
in junior and senior high schools, a larget 
percentage of the students preparing for 
college could be induced to study engineet 
ing. However. this would raise an impor 
tant question as to the possible effect of 
such action on other professions. There is 
some evidence that the number of students 
in engineering colleges, expressed as a per 
centage of their age group, has about 
reached its maximum. 

\ much more promising method of attack 
is to attempt to change the proportion of 


capable high school graduates who go to 


college Phe 


Human 


of the Commis 
Advanced 
Training shows that 47 percent of the toy 
filth of ahilie 

not go to ce 


recent report 


sion ol Resource and 


high school oraduates in 


llege at all 


Their reasons ar any, but the tw 
most important ones are financial inability 
and lack of interest, stemming in many 
cases from family tradition lf we car 
find some way of getting more of these 


competent youngsters into college we cat 


that engines will attract 


them lt 


: ilely issume 


ring 


its fair share of has done so it 


the past. as is evidenced by the results of 


the Selective service Qualifications lest 


it has been 


every time pivel 
The key persons 1n such an etlort are 
the high school teachers of science and 


mathematics especially the inspiring 


teacher who brings out latent talents in his 


or her students, and who helps each stu 
dent discover his aptitudes and abilities and 
encourages him to make the most of then 
through continued educatio 


lo high school 
should like to 


euidance counselors | 


concrete sug 
high 


teachers and administrators can do to help 


offer a iew 


things which schoo! 


vestions as to 


in this situation. I believe that these are 
practical suggestions, and that they will 
need little if any explanation 
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LD MINISTRATIO Pro me | PeacH ADULTS Prepared by A 
EXECUTIVES By Harlan L. Hagmat (51 Adult Educators lallahassee 
\lfred Schwartz Ne \ Har | | State Department of Educa 
Brothers, 1955 Sop. $3.5 ay op. Thus 

AN APPROACH TO . Mo \I mR THE RETARDED READER 
VATION PROBLEMS IN Ep by W ( S. Hobson and Oscar M. Haugh 
liam W. I ps h, Ji : B . , “ lopek Nans State Supe rintendent of 
vision “of Research a I - 

Indiana University. 195 i ) b Pu (ru 1954 21 Py 
ol the School ol kdue il | | na | 
Vlop | OSOPHIES AND EDUCATION 


versity. vol. 31. N Z 

Fiftyv-fourth Yearbook of the National 
\] or [Is ~ ‘ | the Study of | ducation. Part | 

W asl i rt Prepa the Yearbook Committee 

iio! Chairman. Edited by 


hI 
SCHOOLS 


Associ 


C HOOSTNE 
itt 


\merican cher 


trators. A Departme nt of the National | Nels 5. 1 ! Chicago. The University 
Cation Association | st i Ct Pre 1955 S74 p Paper 
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